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Help for those who like to learn as they read 



In 1606 the Spaniard, Torres, sailed through the strait which now 
bears his name. Until then no one knew that New Guinea was not part 
of the Great South Land. 

But Spain kept this knowledge a secret, and the rest of the world 
did not learn it until after James Cook arrived back in England in 1771 
at the end of the Endeavour voyage. William Bligh, who sailed with 
Cook on his third voyage to the Pacific, charted most of the important 
Islands in Torres Strait in 1792. 

The people who belong in Torres Strait are Melanesians. Those 
who live in West and Central Torres Strait speak a different language 
from those who live in East Torres Strait. 

These languages are not written languages. They are used only 
by Torres Strait Islanders. Therefore, you will have to find out for 
yourself how to pronounce their names and words. 

To help you do this I have prepared a list of words with phonetic 
respelling in brackets after each. If you can follow the Phonetic System 
used in the Oxford Pocket Dictionary, then you will be able to say 
Island words in a way that Islanders would understand. 

I have also included some facts about Torres Strait and the stories 
in the word list, because it is very difficult to obtain books that give 
this kind of information. 

I suggest that as soon as you come to an Island word in any of the 
stories you look it up at the end of the book. Then, if it happens to be 
a place name find it on the map that I have drawn for you. 

Some day, perhaps, you may visit the beautiful, wind-swept islands 
of Torres Strait. I hope you are a good sailor. The south-east wind 
blows strong for many months of the year, and the passage between 
islands can be rough. 

Should you go, do not expect to hear every story in this book at 
the first island you come to. You will not. Each island has its own 
stories and will tell none that do not belong to it. An island's stories, 
its myths and legends, are a precious legacy of past knowledge, to be 
preserved entire for those of its people who come after, wherever they 
may be. 



How fire was brought to Torres Strait 



Long ago when animals were close relatives of men and could 
freely take human form, there were many goannas and lizards and 
snakes living at Nelgi. Their leader was Walek, a frill-necked lizard. 

In those days there was no fire in Torres Strait, and cooking was 
done on stones heated by the sun. For example, when a fish was caught 
it was placed on top of a hot stone. As soon as a part of the fish became 
soft, the fish was removed from the stone and the cooked part eaten, and 
then the rest of the fish was returned to the stone for cooking, bit by bit. 
The reptiles at Nelgi often wished they had something better than sun- 
heated stones for cooking their food, and, as they often saw smoke 
rising up from the northern mainland, the idea began to take shape 
amongst them that it might be connected with heat and cooking. One 
day they asked Karum, the monitor lizard, to go and find out. 

So Karum set out. But he did not go far and was soon back at Nelgi, 
trying to warm his cold body on top of a rock. "The tide was too strong 
for me. I could make no headway against it," he told the other reptiles. 

At the time, Walek was sunning himself on top of a white ants' 
nest. "Walek," said the reptiles, "will you go to Daudai and find out 
about smoke?" "Yes," said Walek, "I'll go." 

Before he left Nelgi, the reptiles hung seedpod rattles around his 
neck and placed a head-dress of white feathers on his head. "Watch the 
islands to the north," he said as he ran down to the sea. "When you see 
smoke go up on those islands you will know I am on my way home." 

Walek, whose legs were stronger than Karum's, swam until he 
reached Daudai. He landed at Mawat, changed into human form, and 
went inland to Masingara, where his sister, a woman named Ubu, lived. 
Walek told her how food was cooked at Nelgi and, seeing her cook food 
with fire, asked if he might have a coal to take back to his people. Ubu 
agreed to let him have it and invited him to spend the night with her. 
She promised to give him the coal in the morning. 

Before he fell asleep, Walek noticed that the coals in her cooking 
fire went out, one by one, and became black. He observed, also, that 
his sister had coals of fire between the fingers of her right hand. These 
coals did not fade. 

Next morning, Ubu gave Walek a coal from her cooking fire, and 
Walek said goodbye to her and walked away. No sooner was he out of 
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her sight than he changed into his lizard form, ran down to the sea at 
Mawat, and extinguished the coal in the water. Then he ran all the 
way back to Masingara and approached his sister in human form. "My 
coal of fire went out," he said. 

Ubu gave him another one. This time, in saying goodbye to her, 
Walek asked her to scrape palms with him, and as their fingers curved 
into each other's hands in the Torres Strait style of leave-taking, he 
hooked one of his fingers around a coal between two of her fingers and 
removed it. Then he ran away as fast as he could, popped the coal he 
had stolen into his mouth, changed into his lizard form, and made all 
speed to the beach at Mawat. 

"Come back!" called Ubu. "You have stolen Surka's fire. Bring 
back the coal that belongs to my daughter, Surka." But Walek paid no 
attention to his sister's plea, and soon he was far from Masingara, 
swimming towards Saibai. 

He went ashore at Saibai, set fire to some grass with the coal, and 
after returning the coal to his mouth, swam to Gebar. There, also, he 
went ashore and lit a fire. He lit fires at Gitalai, Sauraz, and Nagi, and 
the reptiles at Nelgi, seeing smoke go up on these islands to the north, 
said: "Walek is coming. Walek is on his way back from Daudai." 
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When Walek reached Nelgi, he threw the coal to his brothers, ran 
to a white ants' nest, and lay on top of it with his mouth open. His 
tongue had been badly burnt, so his brothers brought healing medicine 
and dressed the sore place. 

In that manner fire was brought to Torres Strait. From Nelgi it 
was taken to other islands in baler shells. Soon every island had fire. 

Walek's tongue healed, but a scar remained, and it never faded. 
It is still there today. Go to islands in West Torres Strait and look at 
the tops of white ants' nests. Before long you are sure to come across 
Walek sunning himself on one of them, Walek the frill-necked lizard 
who carried a coal of fire in his mouth from Masingara to Nelgi. And, 
when he opens his mouth, you will see on his tongue the scar left by 
the coal of fire which he stole from between two fingers of Ubu's right 
hand. 



Gelam, creator of dugong 

Dugong, which abound in Torres Strait, are an important source of 
meat and fat for Torres Strait Islanders. Indeed, were it not for dugong 
and turtle, the people would have very little meat and fat to eat, because 
there are no food-animals on their islands except a few pigs which are 
reserved for feasts. It takes all a man's strength and skill to capture a 
dugong, for these sea-mammals are big and heavy-bodied and, besides 
being very shy, have a keen sense of hearing. 

Everyone in Torres Strait knows the story of Gelam. Eastern Islanders, 
who speak a different language from the rest of the people in Torres Strait, 
call Gelam' s mother Atwer. In West Torres Strait and Central Torres 
Strait everyone calls her Usar. 

The boy Gelam lived with his mother, Atwer, at Bulbul on the 
island of Mua. When he became a youth, his mother bent a bow for 
him and made him some arrows, and from that time he set out from his 
home every morning to spend the day shooting birds. Every afternoon, 
he used to knot the wing-tips of each bird that he had killed during the 
day, slip the birds on to his bow, and carry them back to Bulbul. He 
gave the lean birds to his mother and kept the fat birds for himself. 

Now although Gelam and Atwer had separate cooking fires, Atwer 
soon discovered the difference between the birds that she and her son 
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were cooking — Gelam's birds were always fat, hers were always thin — 
and she determined to punish him by frightening him while he was in 
the bush. 

This she did. One day, she smeared clay over her face and head 
to make herself pale like a ghost, stole to the small shelter in which her 
son crouched hiding — waiting for unsuspecting birds to come his 
way — and startled him. Terrified, often stumbling and falling and 
cutting himself on stones, he ran back to Bulbul. 

Atwer, meanwhile, returned home by a faster route than Gelam's 
and quickly washed herself clean in the sea. When Gelam arrived, he 
found her sitting down waiting for him. Atwer asked him what he had 
done with the birds he had shot during the day, to be told that he had 
left them behind when he ran away from a ghost. 

Gelam continued to go to the bush to shoot birds, and, every time 
he went, his mother frightened him by pretending to be a ghost. Then 
one evening he noticed traces of clay in his mother's ears. "Mother," 
he said to h'mself, "it is you who have been frightening me." 

Next morning, he told Atwer that he was going to shoot birds, but 
he had no* intention of doing so. Instead, he cut down a tree, formed it 
into a dugong, and put it into the sea. He found, however, that it was 
not the kind of dugong he wanted: it was far too light and floated on 
top of the water. So he sent it away, saying: "Go, dugong. Go to 
Mabuiag." 

Another day he cut down a different kind of tree, a wild cotton-tree, 
and from it made another dugong which, while heavier than the first, 
was still too light for his needs. "Go, dugong. Go to Badu," he ordered 
it. 




On yet another day, he fashioned a dugong from a kind of 
blood wood. When he tried its performance in the sea, this one proved 
nearly, but not quite, heavy enough. "Go, dugong. Go to the southern 
mainland," he commanded. 

That night, his father came to him in a dream and told him what 
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he must do to find the right kind of wood for a heavy dugong. "Tap 
the trunk of every tree that you see in the bush until you find one that 
makes the sound, 'Pi-i-i-i!' The top of this tree will be thick with busy, 
twittering little black birds. They will be a further sign to you that you 
have found the right tree." 

Gelam followed his father's instructions and found the tree which 
had been described to him in the dream. From the wood of this tree — 
a heavy bloodwood — he shaped and hollowed out a dugong which 
performed as he required of it, submerging itself deep in the water. 
He got inside it and swam about. It suited his every need. So he took it 
ashore and placed inside it good soil and fruit and vegetables and the 
seeds of many trees, and then he went home to his mother. 

In the morning he said to her: "Mother, if you should see a very 
big fish when you go to the reef today, call me. I'll come and spear it." 

No sooner had Atwer gone to the reef with her basket and sharp- 
pointed stick to fish, than Gelam hurried to the dugong that he had 
made the previous day. Inside the armguard that he wore on his left 
arm to protect it from his bowstring he placed the seeds and plants and 
soil which he had collected, and then he got inside the dugong and swam 
deep to the place where his mother was standing. There he came to the 
surface and allowed her to see him. "Gelam, come quickly with your 
spear!" called Atwer. 

Gelam swam very close to the edge of the reef and his mother 
grazed his dugong with her pointed stick. He swam away, wheeled, 
and came back to her, opening the mouth of the dugong so that she 
could see inside to her son. "Mother," said Gelam, "you frightened 
me by pretending to be a ghost. You did that not once, but many times. 
Now I am going away to a place where you will never see me." And 
with that, he closed the mouth of the dugong and swam away. Atwer 
called him back to her, but he would not come. Weeping, she said: 
"Go and lie down at Mer, an island rich in food." 

Gelam came to the surface of the water at Nagi and looked back at 
Mua. He saw Atwer, who still stood at the same spot on the reef as when 
he had left her. "If I stay here, my mother will be able to see me and may 
come to visit me," he thought. So he closed up the dugong and swam 
deep to lama. But there, also, he felt himself too close to Mua. He swam 
to many islands, to Sasi, Poruma, Masig, Aurid, Ugar, and Erub, but 
at none of them had he any wish to stay — all were too close to Mua and 
his mother. 
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"From Erub, Gelam saw Mer. "That is where I am going to make 
my home," he said. 

Gelam swam to Mer and lay down beside her, his face to the north- 
east. Naiger the north-east wind blew hard up his nostrils, so he swung 
round to face south-west. He spat two red seeds from his mouth, which 
became the islands of Dauar and Waier, and with his left hand he threw 
out all the seeds and plants and soil that he had brought with him from 
Mua. Then he fixed himself firmly in place, before sager the south-east 
wind began to blow, and became a hill. 

Later on, when sharks attacked the small island of Peibri — she 
lived to the east of Gelam on the small reef called Mebgor — she left 
her home and came to rest beside Gelam. Mer was a small island once, 
but Gelam came, and then Peibri, to make her big and strong and rich. 

At Mua, Atwer remains at the spot at which she was standing 
when Gelam swam away. The tide came in, but she did not move. 
Tears streamed from her eyes until, at last, she was covered by the sea. 
Then she turned to stone. 

That Atwer still weeps for Gelam may be seen at every low tide. 
Then, fresh water trickles from her "eyes" — two holes close to the 
top of the rock which she became. 
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Nageg and Geigi 



Nageg, a woman who lived at Ne on the island of Waier, gave birth 
to a male child. She named him Geigi. 

When he reached boyhood, she made him a bow and arrows, and 
after that he went daily to a lagoon in the reef and shot fish. At first he 
did not know which fish were edible and which not, so, to begin with, 
he took each of them to Nageg. "Mother," he used to ask her, "what 
kind of fish is this? Is it good to eat?" 

Later on, Nageg made a pronged fish spear for Geigi, and now he 
ventured further from home, spearing Long Tom. 




Long Tom 

One day he walked from Ne all the way round the reef to the 
opposite side of the island. From there he looked across the narrow 
channel which separates Waier from Dauar to the sandspit called 
Teg, where he saw a man named Iriamuris scooping sardines from a 
shoal near the edge of the sea. 




Laying aside his spear, Geigi broke off some young coconut leaves, 
from which he made "fish-eyes". These he tied to his head and his 
legs and his arms, and then he swam underwater, going far down when 
he came to deep water. When he came up, he broke the surface ofjy/ 
the water in the middle of the shoal of sardines at which / / 
Iriamuris was scooping with his weres. 1 f 
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Geigi then returned to his mother at Ne, but he tore off the fish-eyes 
before she saw him. He told her nothing, keeping secret from her what 
he had done that day. 

He played the same trick the following day, breaking up the shoal 
of sardines where Iriamuris was scooping. But this time the white soles 
of his feet were seen by Iriamuris. 

"Aha!" said Iriamuris, "so you are a human, are you? I thought 
you were a fish disturbing the shoal. You have fooled me twice. Young 
man, you had better be careful!" 

Geigi went to Teg again. This time Iriamuris was ready for him 
and scooped him up before he reached the surface of the water in the 
middle of the shoal of sardines. Iriamuris emptied his weres into one 
half of a canoe which had split lengthwise, and then he called to the 
sogi neur, the grass-skirted girls who lived on Kebi Dauar, the smaller 
of the two hills on the island of Dauar: "Come down, with your children, 
sogi neur! Come down and bring leaves for food mats, stones for a 
fireplace, and firewood!" 




The sogi neur and their children came at Iriamuris's bidding, bring- 
ing with them all that he had asked them to bring, and sat down on the 
beach. Their children went to the half-canoe in which Geigi lay and 
poked his eyes with their fingers; and when Iriamuris forbade them to 
do it, they ran to their mothers and said: "Iriamuris stopped our play." 
Straightaway the sogi neur stood up and returned to their home, taking 
their children with them. 

Iriamuris cut up Geigi and boiled him bit by bit; after he had 
boiled all of Geigi, he boiled some sardines. He then ate Geigi — after 
cutting off his hair — and the sardines. After that, he broke his weres 
and swallowed it; he swallowed the stones of the fireplace; he scooped 
up the ashes of his fire and swallowed them; finally, he swallowed the 
red-hot coals. And then he drowsed off from over-eating. 

After two days of waiting in vain for her son to return, Nageg set 
out to look for him. She took a long pointed stick with her and, as she 
walked round the island, called repeatedly: "Geigi, my child, where 
are you? Don't move from wherever you are. I'm coming." From the 
sandspit on Waier she called across to the sandspit called Teg on Dauar : 
"Geigi, my child, did Iriamuris eat you?" 

She walked and swam to Dauar and, seeing Iriamuris, asked him if 
he had seen Geigi. Iriamuris replied: "I do not know where your son is. 
Is he, perhaps, with Ab, Wid, Monan, and Zirar?" 



So Nageg went to these young men and asked them if they had 
seen her son. "We do not know where he is. We have not seen him," 
they told her. 

She returned to Teg, where she found Geigi's hair lying on the 
sand. "Iriamuris ate him," she said, and with that she drove her long 
pointed stick right through his body and afterwards struck his jaw. 
Iriamuris died. 

Now she cut Iriamuris open and took out of him every part of 
Geigi's body, which she pieced together in correct order. Then she 
went to a tree and plucked from it a green ants' nest which she placed 
on Geigi's head; whereupon the ants bit him, and the "fire" from the 
bites went into his bones. She jumped to his feet and "burnt" them next. 
She "burnt" his head once more, and then Geigi came to life. Nageg 
said to him: "How did Iriamuris come to eat you?" "Iriamuris scooped 
me up with his weres" Geigi told her. Nageg said: "You and I are going 



When they reached the narrow passage between the two sandspits, 
Nageg said to her son: "Go. Go down into deep water and become a 
fish. You will snap the line of every man who catches you on his line; 
you will break the spear of every man who spears you." Geigi said to 
his mother: "Go and become a fish which lives in holes inside coral 
and stones. No one will be able to pull you out, because the spike on 
your breast will hold you firmly in place." 

Geigi went down into the deep water and became the fish which 
is called Great trevally in English. Nageg entered a hole inside the 
coral reef and became the triggerfish. 1 



home. 
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The girl who became a bird 



Tagai and Kang set out from Mabuiag in their canoe one day. 
They had their sister, Kuaka, on board with them. 

She made a nuisance of herself by moving from stern to bow and 
from bow to stern, never sitting still, and forever calling her own name : 
"Kuaka! Kuaka! Kuaka!" 

Her fidgety behaviour made Tagai very angry. "Be quiet! Sit still!" 
he ordered, at the same time striking the poling stick against the side 
of the canoe. 

Kuaka obeyed for a while, and then she became restless again. 
"Stop it!" shouted Tagai, intensely irritated by then. But Kuaka, 
seemingly, could not. 

Tagai emptied every one of the coconut shell water-containers on 
board the canoe. A short time afterwards he said to his sister: "You 
and I will go ashore at Badu for water." 

Tagai and Kuaka carried all the water vessels to a pool in the scrub. 
They filled some and took them back to the canoe, leaving behind those 
that were still empty. No sooner had they reached the canoe, however, 
than Tagai sent Kuaka back to complete the task by herself, and she had 
not gone far when he poled the canoe out from the shore. By the time 
Kuaka arrived back from the pool, he was well out to sea. 

"Come back," called Kuaka, "I am your sister." 

"I will not have you on board the canoe," replied Tagai. "Stay 
where you are. Badu will be your home." 

In vain Kuaka pleaded with Tagai to put back for her. She was still 
calling to him when the canoe disappeared from her sight. 

Presently she changed into a brown bird. From that time she has 
never done anything else but fly from tree to tree, never stopping long 
in any one place, but always restlessly hopping and flitting about. And, 
as she did in Tagai's canoe, so now she still calls her own name, over 
and over again: "Kuaka! Kuaka! Kuaka!" 
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The woman in the moon 



Aukam of Saibai wove mats by the light of the moon. The woman 
did no other work. 

When the moon rose at night, she took dry coconut leaves and 
began to weave. When the moon set, she laid down her work and slept. 

It was always her way — Aukam of Saibai wove mats by the light 
of the moon and at no other time. 

The moon saw that she worked only when he was present and, 
believing the reason to be that she loved him, came down one night and 
took her up to the sky. 

Within the bright circle of the moon's embrace Aukam still weaves 
her mats, as all may see. 



"Kui is dead" 



Kuduluk, a young cuckoo, set out from his home one day in search 
of food. Before long he met Kui, a young curlew. "Where are you 
going?" Kui asked him. "I'm looking for food," replied Kuduluk. 
"Don't go away. Stay and talk to me," said Kui. 

The two young birds talked for a while, and then Kui said: "Would 
you like to play a game?" "What kind of game?" Kuduluk wanted to 
know. "A game called death. I'll teach you how to play it. Lie down and 
close your eyes, and I'll cry for you. I'll beg you to open your eyes, but 
you must take no notice of anything I say and just keep on lying very 
still with your eyes tight shut. Death is like that." 

So Kuduluk and Kui played the game of death. Kuduluk lay down, 
closed his eyes, and lay very still. "Kuduluk! Kuduluk! Wake up! Open 
your eyes !" urged Kui, and he pretended to weep for his friend. Kuduluk 
did not move, and Kui kept on calling: "Kuduluk! Kuduluk! Open 
your eyes!" But Kuduluk played the game very well and continued to 
lie very still. At last Kui said: "It's time to get up now, Kuduluk. That's 
how the game is played. You can open your eyes now and get up." 
Kuduluk stood up and said: "Was I dead? Is that what death is?" 
"Yes," replied Kui, "that's death. Now it's my turn to act dead." 

Kui lay down and Kuduluk wept for him. "Kui! Kui! Wake up! 
Open your eyes!" called Kuduluk. Kui lay without moving. "Kui! Kui! 
Open your eyes!" he called many times. Then he said: "It's time to 
get up now, Kui. Open your eyes and get up." But Kui did not stir. 
Though Kuduluk called him and cried for him all day long, Kui never 
once so much as fluttered a single feather, and at last, just before sun- 
down, Kuduluk left him lying still and cold on the ground and returned 
to his home. 

His mother asked him why he had stayed away so long, and he 
told her: "I met a young curlew, Kui, and we played a game called 
death. Kui taught me what it is like to be dead. First I pretended to be 
dead, and then it was Kui's turn. Only, Kui would not get up at the 
end of the game as I had done. I called him and called him. I told him 
the game was over, but he would not move. He will never move again. 
Today I learned that death comes to living creatures. Kui is dead." 
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Gaibido and the ghosts 



A favourite pastime of the children who lived on the island of Mauar 
was poking the midribs of coconut palm leaves into cracks in the ground. 

Now there were ghosts living underneath Mauar, and one day, 
while a girl named Gaibida was playing this game, she pierced the soft 
spot of a baby ghost's head and killed it. This so angered the ghosts 
that they caused the ground to open wide and took Gaibida down to 
them. 

Gaibida's parents became very worried when she failed to return 
as the day wore on. At sunset there was still no sign of her. They 
began to weep. No one had seen her since morning; only one thing 
could account for her continued absence: she had been stolen by 
ghosts. Late that night they tried to frighten the ghosts into sending 
back their daughter by blowing trumpet shells, but they were un- 
successful. 

So Gaibida's father went to the head sorcerer, a man named Zogo. 
"Will you find my daughter for me?" he asked. 

Zogo rubbed his body with the scented root of a certain plant to 
obtain magical power, and then he walked to the place where Gaibida 
had been playing that morning. There he saw a wide cleft in the ground 
— which told him how she had been taken to the home of the ghosts — 
and he went down it. 

Presently he saw some ghosts. "Is Gaibida here?" he asked them. 
But they only said, "Ch-ch-ch-ch," so he walked on until he came face 
to face with the head ghost. "Will you tell me if Gaibida is here?" 
Zogo asked him. "Gaibida is here," said the head ghost. "Will you 
permit her to return to her parents?" Zogo requested. "No," said the 
head ghost, "we will not permit her to return to her parents. She killed 
one of our babies this morning." 

Zogo now began to plead for Gaibida's release, and he kept on 
pleading until the head ghost told him to take the girl home. 

Gaibida's parents were overjoyed when Zogo brought their 
daughter to them. They gave him a present of armshells. 
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Panipan (lightning] 



For the greater part of the year Islanders see lightning flicker in the 
night sky to the north. Many say it is the spirit of a beautiful girl, Panipan, 
behaving as she did, long ago, in a coastal village on the northern mainland 
near Boigu. In West Torres Strait the word for lightning is panipan. 

The two sisters mentioned in this story about Panipan took the form 
of birds. The elder became gainau, the Torres Strait pigeon; the younger 
became poiteriteri, a grey and white swamp bird with a yellow bill. 

At Posipas in Daudai, opposite the island of Kusar, there lived a 
lovely girl named Panipan. She had promised that the young man for 
whom she put out her torch during a dance should be her husband. Every 
day she cut dead palm fronds for the torch she would hold in the evening 
to light up the movements of the men who danced for her. Every night 
the young men of Posipas danced. But she never extinguished her torch. 

Until, at last, even Pisapu despaired of winning her. Of all the 
dancers none had performed so magnificently as he, for, truly loving 
her, every movement of his body, every word that had sprung from 
his lips in song, had perfectly expressed his consuming desire for her. 
Yet Panipan had not put out her torch for him. 

Pisapu decided to visit his sisters, Gainau and Poiteriteri, who lived 
at Mawat on Boigu. They might know of a man who would prove 
acceptable to Panipan. 

Now Gainau had a son, Jeiai, whom she had obtained by anointing 
her body with a magic essence prepared from the bark of a tree. She and 
her sister had reared him with loving care from the moment of his 
birth to early manhood. They doted upon him and, so afraid were they 
of losing him to strangers, they told no one of his existence and never 
let him out of their sight. 

When Gainau and Poiteriteri heard the sound of Pisapu's canoe 
landing at Mawat, they were immediately fearful for the safety of their 
beloved Jeiai. Swiftly they hid him in the undergrowth beneath a woven 
mat shelter, ordering him to make no sound until they returned. For 
themselves, they would say nothing, do nothing that would cost them 
their treasure. 

By the time Pisapu reached them, they had spread mats for their 
visitor and were busy preparing food. 
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Gainau, the Torres Strait pigeon 

"Are there any young men at Mawat?" Pisapu asked. 

"No," said the sisters, "there are no young men at this place." 

"Where are your husbands? There must be men here," insisted 
Pisapu. "Where are your children?" 

But, though Pisapu plied the two women with questions until the 
sun was low in the sky, he did not obtain the admission he sought. He 
would have to return the following day and trick them into revealing 
their guilty knowledge. His sisters were lying to him. He knew it, for 
he sensed their fear. 

Jeiai was making a bow when he heard Pisapu's canoe grate on the 
sand next morning. As taught by Gainau and Poiteriteri, he swept the 
bamboo with which he had been working under a bush and took cover 
in the mat shelter, not knowing that he had failed to hide the knotted 
end of the bowstring. 

Pisapu saw it as he strode to the clearing in which the sisters lived. 
It proved to him beyond doubt that one man at least lived here, for 
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only men made such knots. He picked up the bowstring and kept it 
hidden behind his back until he sat down, when he slipped it under the 
mat which the sisters had spread for him. 

"Are you sure there are no men at this place?" he asked, taking up 
where he had left off the previous day. "One of you must have a husband. 
I do not believe that there are no men at Mawat." 

Again the sisters denied the presence of men at Mawat. 

Pisapu brought out the bowstring. 

He told them about Panipan; of her refusal to take any man at 
Posipas for her husband; and of her promise to marry the dancer for 
whom she put out her torch. 

Heart-broken, the sisters agreed to allow Jeiai to go to Posipas. 
They insisted, however, that he travel alone in his own secret way. They 
gave their word that he would arrive in time for the dancing that evening. 

At sundown, Jeiai made a magic arch through the sky and sped 
across it to Posipas, where he took his place in one of the rows of dancers. 
Before long, Panipan put out her torch for him. 

Uzu, the good white dogai 

At the top of Gebin Pad, a hill on the island of Gebar which 
many people today call Two Brothers Island, there lived inside a stone 
a dogai named Uzu. 

Uzu looked like all other dogai, tall and skinny, with a face like a 
flying-fox. She had long teeth and big ears; indeed, her ears were so 
big that when she lay down to sleep, she could use one as a mat and the 
other as a cover to keep her warm. But Uzu was a good dogai, and she 
was very kind to anyone in trouble. 

One day the women and the girls from the village of Gebi went 
out fishing on the reef, stringing the fish together as they caught them. 
In the late afternoon they turned back. 

Alas, one poor girl, whose name also was Uzu, was stung by a 
stonefish. The pain was so bad that she could not walk. She had to sit 
down and watch her friends disappear from sight around a rocky head- 
land. The tears streamed from her eyes. There she was, alone, the sun 
nearly gone down into the sea. 

From her home Uzu saw all that had happened, so she made her 
way towards her namesake. 
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The girl saw her coming and screamed with fright: "Mother! 
Mother! The dogai is going to kill me!" 
But she was quite wrong. 

This dogai, the white one, the good one, pulled a hair from her 
head, tied it round Uzu's foot over the wound, put her over her shoulder, 
and carried her up to her home inside the stone. She made the girl sit 
down, spread leaves over the sore place on her foot, and told her to 
sleep. Then she went off to dig wild yams. 

When the girl woke next morning she was given the best parts of 
the freshly roasted yams, Uzu the dogai contenting herself with the burnt 
outside crusts. 

Every day this white dogai rubbed the girl's foot and dressed it 
with fresh leaves, and every day she fed the girl well. 

When the girl's foot was healed, and there was no more pain in 
it, the good dogai took her back to her village, saying, as she left her: 
"When the men are cutting up dugong and turtle, set aside a portion 
for me. Go now, and give your family this present of yams." 

The girl ran to her mother and told her the whole story. 

And ever after, when the canoes returned from hunting, and the 
men had butchered their kill, the girl Uzu filled a basket and made her 
way up the hill. Outside the stone where Uzu, the white dogai who 
did not eat people, had her home, she called "Aka! Aka! (Granny! 
Granny!) I have brought your share of meat and fat." 
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Kawai, the wicked block dogai 



At low tide one morning, a man was walking on the reef at Gebar 
when he came to grass which had been nipped off short during the night 
by a dugong. So he hurried home and prepared for hunting. 

First of all he cut mangrove poles for a platform, which he erected 
just beyond the spot at which the dugong had stopped feeding, and then 
he cut vines for rope. This, together with his harpoon and spear, he 
placed on the platform. And, as soon as it was dark, he lit a small fire 
on the beach, so that, if he became entangled in rope as the dugong tried 
to escape after he harpooned it, people would know where to look for 
him. 

When the tide rose, he swam out to the platform and sat on it, 
watching for the dugong to come in and resume feeding where it had 
left off the previous night. From time to time he glanced at the fire — 
and then, to his horror, he saw Kawai, the wicked, black dogai standing 
beside it. She was turning her head from side to side, peering out at the 
reef, trying to locate the dugong platform and the hunter — looking 
for him ! 

Noiselessly he picked up his harpoon and spear, slid into the water, 
and swam as fast as he could towards a rocky point. On the other side 




of it, then out of Kawai's sight, he went ashore and ran home. He woke 
no one, going straight to his sleeping mat and cowering inside it. For 
a long time he lay sleepless, trembling at the narrowness of his escape 
from the wicked, black dogai. 

Meanwhile, Kawai had discovered the empty platform and guessed 
that the hunter must have seen her and fled. She had picked up his 
tracks beyond the rocky point and was already following them when 
her intended victim reached his house. She stood outside it for a while, 
until she judged him to be asleep, and then went in to where he lay, 
his harpoon and spear on the ground beside him. By and by she ate 
him, leaving only his bones inside the mat. 

In the morning, the men in the village went to see what luck he 
had had during the night. "Where is your husband?" they asked his 
wife. "Did he spear the dugong?" When she replied that he was still 
asleep, they said: "Wake him." So she sent her children to rouse their 
father. From inside the house they called: "Father is dead. He has been 
eaten." The woman rushed to the mat and saw the bones inside it. 

The men discussed Kawai. "Something will have to be done about 
this dogai,''' they said. And they made a plan to trick and kill her. 

* * ★ 

For a long while Kawai was never once sighted by the people of 
Gebar, and the people became careless. 

One day, two brothers went fishing on the reef, the younger string- 
ing the fish as the elder speared them, and on the way home the younger 
brother — he was only a small boy — got left behind. Kawai, fearing 
the mood of the people after she ate the dugong hunter, had stayed well 
away from everyone on the island, but she had, nevertheless, kept an 
eye on the movements of each and every person the whole time from 
her hill-top cave, Bugan Kula, and she now saw a chance to grab a 
human without anyone being the wiser. So she hurried down to the 
reef and, assuming the face of the boy's mother, called to him with his 
mother's voice: "Come, my child." Hearing her, the child ran to her 
happily. Kawai took him in her arms, put him on her shoulders, and 
strode up the hill to her home. 

She never permitted the boy to leave the cave, keeping him a close 
prisoner, but she fed him well the whole time until he had grown big 
and strong. And then she said to him one day: "Not this moon, but the 
second moon, I will kill you and eat you." So the boy knew that he must 
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very soon find an opportunity to escape. It came when Kawai went off 
for three days to dig yams. The moment she was out of hearing, he 
squeezed through the narrow opening at the entrance to the cave and 
ran all the way to the village. 

"All this time," he told the people, "I have been Kawai's prisoner. 
She pretended to be my mother that day I was stringing fish for my 
brother, and she took me to Bugan Kula. She always fed me very well, 
but a few days ago she said that next moon she would kill me and eat 
me. So I ran away." 

Now the men knew that Kawai would come looking for the boy as 
soon as she missed him, so they set to work according to the plan that 
they had made a long time ago. They made a ladder and stood it against 
a tree, and then they climbed it and built a platform high up in the 
branches. The two steps at the top of the ladder looked no different 
from the rest, but they would, in fact, bear no weight without breaking. 
The men sat down on the platform, each with his bow and arrows beside 
him, and the women hid in the grass. The latter had armed themselves 
with sticks. 

Kawai had only dug three or four yams from the ground when 
her digging stick broke. "Something is wrong at my home," she thought. 
She was convinced of it when another digging stick broke. When the 
third stick broke, she said: "Something has happened to that boy. He 
must have run away." And with that, she ran back to Bugan Kula. 
Finding him gone, she flew into a rage and stormed: "I'll find that boy 
and eat him and all the other people besides." She dressed herself in 
dogai fashion, picked up a heavy stick, and charged down the hillside. 

The men waiting on the platform could follow her progress, because 
birds flew up from trees as she reached them. "Everybody ready," the 
men called, "the dogai is coming." They told the boy whom she had 
stolen to sit at the front of the platform and hold his bow at the ready. 

When Kawai reached the bottom of the ladder, she shouted at the 
boy: "You ran away, but you will die today and so will everyone else." 
Step by step she climbed the ladder until she put her feet on the two 
at the top, and then she crashed to the ground. 

The boy shot an arrow into her heart. The women came out from 
their hiding places in the grass and beat her with their sticks, and the 
men came down from the platform and cut off her head with a bamboo 
knife. Finally, they made a big fire and threw the wicked, black dogai 
into the flames. 
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Kusa Kap, the giant eagle 



Kaudab lived at Burugud on the southern side of Dauan. He was 
an expert dugong hunter. He used to spend the daylight hours when 
the tide was low examining the reef for signs that dugong had grazed 
and making preparations for hunting at night. When Kaudab saw dugong 
tracks, he knew which kind of dugong had made them : whether a male 
or a female, or a female and child. He spent the night hours on the 
dugong platform which he had erected close to the spot at which a 
dugong had stopped eating grass the previous night. After he harpooned 
a dugong, his crew helped him take it ashore, where he cut it up on 
top of a big, flat rock. This meat he shared with the rest of the people 
who lived at Burugud. 

Kaudab was never far from his harpoon and dugong spear. If he 
was not using them, the spear stood against the almond tree beside which 
he lived, and, close beside it on the ground, were his harpoon and rope 
and the basket in which he kept his aids to magic. 

Not far from Burugud lived a girl named Bakar. She often heard 
people speak about Kaudab's prowess as a dugong hunter, and she used 
to ask her parents what kind of creature a dugong was, never having 
seen one because she was not permitted to leave her home. She was a 
very beautiful girl, so beautiful that she was not expected to do any 
work. So Bakar spent her days sitting cross-legged on a fine mat. 

And there was dogai Giz. Giz knew all about Kaudab. She used 
to sit in a stone look-out above the rocks at the edge of the reef and 
watch him all day long, because she wanted the handome young man 
with the sun-reddened hair as husband. She regarded Kaudab as hers 
and, because she was a very jealous dogai, never let him out of her 
sight. 

One morning, while Kaudab was out on the reef, his relatives went 
to Bakar's parents and asked for Bakar as wife for him. They consented 
to the match, so Kaudab's relatives returned to Burugud and came back 
later in the day bringing Kaudab with them. 

Kaudab wore a bracer on his left arm and woven armlets on both 
upper-arms, and he carried his bow and arrows. Bakar sat waiting on 
her fine mat, unsmiling. Kaudab shot an arrow marked with red ochre 
into the ground beside her. Then he and his relatives took Bakar to her 
new home at Burugud. 
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Giz saw and was furious. "You go first, but I'll come after. You'll 
suffer before long, my girl," Giz threatened from a distance. 

Kaudab continued to hunt for dugong, and Bakar now went daily 
to the reef. Giz watched Bakar, waiting for a suitable moment to seize 
her and send her away from Dauan. 

One day when Bakar was walking on the reef looking for octopus, 
Giz willed the young wife to come close to her — Giz was in her usual 
place, the stone look-out above the rocks at the edge of the reef — and 
when Bakar came near, went down to a pool and changed into an octopus. 

Up to this time, Bakar had not seen a single octopus. Now she saw 
a big one. From her basket she took bait and dangled it above the pool 
to lure the octopus from its hiding place under a rock. When the octopus 
emerged fully, Bakar grasped its head and tried to whip it from the 
pool, only to be wrapped round by its tentacles and dragged into the 
water. 

Bakar knew this was no octopus, but a dogai. "Kaudab," she called. 
"Come here! Come quickly! I've been caught by a dogai." But Kaudab 
was a long way off, so he did not hear her. 

Giz took Bakar down to the entrance to the tunnel under the sea 
and sent her by this route to the island of Kusar. She then changed her 
appearance to that of Bakar and went to Kaudab's home at Burugud. 

That afternoon when Kaudab announced he would be leaving soon 
to go hunting, Giz prepared food for him — she knew the duties of a 
wife. But she was very clumsy and, instead of using tongs to remove 
the roasted food from the hot stones, used her fingers and burnt herself. 
Stupid, meaningless sounds poured from her mouth. Kaudab looked 
at her in amazement. What crazy cackle was this coming from his wife? 
Then she behaved very crudely indeed, and he understood: she was 
not Bakar, but a dogai who looked like Bakar. 

★ * * 

After she had walked for a long while in the tunnel under the sea, 
Bakar came up to the top of the water to see how far she had still to 
go before she reached land. Kusar, an island, lay not far ahead, so she 
returned to the tunnel and came up again at the tiny mangrove islet, 
Kazi Kusar, off Kusar. 

Bakar sat down and looked around her. Where would she sleep? 
There was a small patch of dry ground not far from where she was 
sitting, so she broke branches from a ti-tree-like shrub and made a 
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shelter from them at that spot. For food she ate seeds from kusa grass. 

Some time afterwards Bakar gave birth to an egg. She looked after 
it well, and from it hatched a baby eagle for whom she cared as much as 
if it had been a child in human form. She named it Kusa Kap, after 
the kusa seeds which she had eaten. (Kap means seed.) 




Kusa Kap grew fast. He began to learn to fly. The day soon came , 
when his wings were strong enough to take him to the top of a dead tree. 
From it he looked down at the sea and, spying some mullet, swooped 
and caught one. He flew back with it and dropped it in Bakar's lap. 
Bakar said: "Why have you brought me a fish? You know we have no 
fire to cook it. However, it is the first fish you have caught, so I shall 
eat it." 

From that day, Kusa Kap regularly caught fish in the sea, but though 
he always brought some to his mother, she always refused to eat them. 
So Kusa Kap ate all the fish himself. He grew huge. 

That was what Bakar had been waiting for. She needed a big, 
strong son to fetch the things that she wanted from Posipas, a woman 
who lived on the nearby mainland. "My son," she said to Kusa Kap 
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one day, "fly to Posipas and sit down beside her. She will ask you whose 
son you are and name several women. When she says my name, nod 
your head up and down. When she asks why I sent you to her, fly to 
a bundle of paper-bark, to string, to a bamboo knife, and to her fire. 
She will understand that I want these things from her and give them 
to you. Most of all, I need fire from her fire." 

So Kusa Kap flew to Posipas in Daudai and behaved exactly as his 
mother had told him. Thus Posipas learned that he was Bakar's son 
and that Bakar had sent him to ask for things that she needed. "How 
will you taketh me to your mother?" Posipas asked. For answer Kusa 
Kap turned his back to her. Posipas tied the roll of bark to his back 
with string. He turned and faced her. Posipas hung the knife from his 
neck with string. Kusa Kap then snatched a coal from her fire and flew 
up into the air. He circled once above Posipas and afterwards flew 
straight to Bakar, landing at her feet. "Now we have everything we 
need," said Bakar. "I'll look after the fire and cook the fish that you 
catch." 
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Next morning, Kusa Kap flew to the top of a mangrove tree and 
watched the sea. The tide was high. Presently he saw a strange animal, 
a young dugong. Its behaviour was very odd. It spent a short time at the 
surface of the water and then went down to the sea-bed. He wondered 
if it were good to eat. He flew out and hovered above the spot where it 
was feeding and, when it came to the surface again, examined it very 
closely. The next time it came up, he seized it with his talons and took 
it to Bakar. Bakar cut it up and cooked it. 




There was more meat than she and Kusa Kap could eat. "My son," 
said Bakar, "take some of this food to Posipas." Kusa Kap turned his 
back to his mother, she tied some cooked dugong to his back, and he 
flew to Daudai with it. This time when he returned to Kazi Kusar, he 
brought with him vegetables, water, and food-tongs. 
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Kusa Kap caught many dugong. His mother cooked them and 
regularly sent him to Posipas with a present of meat. And every time he 
came back with gifts from Posipas for his mother. 

One day Bakar said to her son: "I want you to go to Dauan. Fly 
along the coast of Daudai for a short distance and then fly south to the 
island which was formerly my home. Your father lives there, not far 
from a beach behind which there is a grove of coconuts. If you see a 
dugong platform on the reef outside such a beach, a canoe at a landing 
place nearby, and a dugong spear leaning against an almond tree, you 
mav be sure you have found the right place. Now go to your father for 
me." 

Kusa Kap found his father at Burugud and sat down beside him. 
Kaudab asked whose son he was and named several women, and when 
he said, "Is Bakar your mother?" Kusa Kap nodded to signify, "Yes". 
"Did she send you to me?" asked Kaudab. Kusa Kap flew to the steering 
oar of his father's canoe, to the canoe itself, and to the top of the mast. 
Then he looked towards Daudai. Soon afterwards he flew back to his 
mother, leaving Kaudab with the knowledge that his real wife, Bakar, 
was alive and was somewhere to the north of Dauan. 

"Did you find your father?" Bakar asked her son. Kusa Kap nodded. 
"Fly back to him," said his mother. 

Kusa Kap returned to Dauan, circled Burugud, and alighted on top 
of the mast of his father's canoe. While Kusa Kap had been absent, 
Kaudab had been preparing for the journey which would take him to 
Bakar, and he now set out. With Kusa Kap to guide him, he soon 
reached Kazi Kusar. Bakar greeted him. "Oh Kaudab, my good husband ! 
You have come to take me home," she rejoiced. 

And after Bakar had told Kaudab about dogai Giz and her life at 
Kazi Kusar, Kaudab and Bakar boarded the canoe and sailed back to 
Dauan. Kusa Kap went with them, riding at the top of the mast as 
before. 

Like Kaudab, Kusa Kap now knew all about the dogai who had 
harmed Bakar. When the canoe landed at Burugud, he flew round in 
circles until he saw the false Bakar — dogai Giz — at his father's home 
near the almond tree, and then he swooped down, caught her with his 
talons, and flew high into the air with her. 

Only then did dogai Giz learn that Bakar had been brought back to 
Dauan by Kaudab. "It doesn't matter what happens to me now," 
gabbled dogai Giz, "because I got what I wanted. I lived with your 
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father for a long time as his wife. I punished that woman for taking him. 
I saw him first. He was mine. She should never have been his wife. 
But look what I did to her." 

Kusa Kap heard her. He let her fall, grabbed her before she fell 
very far and flew on. He dropped her again, only to grab her with his 
talons, and carry her further away from Dauan. In that way he tormented 
dogai Giz for a long time — dropping her, grabbing her, flying with her, 
dropping her, grabbing her, flying with her. Giz was sick with terror and 
pain. 

All the while Kusa Kap had been working further and further 
south of Dauan. He looked back, saw that Dauan was far away, and 
flew very high. Then he let go of dogai Giz for the last time and flew 
back to Kaudab and his mother, Bakar. 

Dogai Giz fell into the sea and turned to stone. Ever since, that 
part of the sea has been called Dogail Malu {dogai sea). 
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Wad's turtle eggs 



Long ago at Badu there were two brothers, Wad and Zigin. They 
lived near the beach a little to the south of the present school. Wad's 
home was north of Zigin's. 

Both men were hunters, but whereas Wad was an expert, a cham- 
pion, Zigin was lazy and seldom went out. Nevertheless, Wad always 
gave his younger brother a half share of everything he speared. 

In the season of mating turtle, there was never a day when Wad 
was not out in his canoe hunting. On the beach in front of where he 
lived there was always a long row of turtle lying on their backs, white 
bellies uppermost, that Wad had speared. When he wanted to eat 
turtle, he killed one of them, cut it up, and gave half the meat and fat 
to Zigin. 

But Wad found it very difficult to do all the work by himself, and 
one day he asked Zigin to go with him and steer the canoe. Zigin said : 
"I won't go with you — I might get wet. Besides, I'm tired from playing 
my drum all night. I'm going to sleep today." 

For a while longer Wad continued to work alone without the help 
of his younger brother, and he still gave him a half share of his turtle 
meat and fat. The day came, however, when Wad said to himself: "I'm 
going to teach that lazy brother of mine a lesson." 

Next day, Wad caught some turtle. He brought them ashore and 
cut them up. This time he kept all the best parts for himself. To his 
brother he gave no fat, no eggs, only shoulder meat, the worst cut 
from a turtle. 



Zigin was furious. "I'll go out and catch turtle for myself," he 
raged. "I'll block the tide from the west that brings turtle. There'll be 
no more turtle for Wad. My elder brother will sit out there with dry lips 
and catch nothing. The tide from the east will drive all the turtle to the 
bottom of the sea and keep them there. I'll have my revenge on Wad 
for giving me shoulder meat only!" 

The following morning Zigin walked out into the sea and stood in 
it all day long, facing west. But he caught no turtle. The westerly tide, 
blocked by Zigin, diverted itself to his left and swept the turtle south 
to where Wad was hunting. 

The next day, Zigin stood further south in the sea. Again the 
westerly tide diverted itself; again, Zigin caught no turtle, and Wad 
caught many. 

The day after, Zigin took up a position still further south. But at 
mid-afternoon, when the tide began to flow full and strong from the 
west, Zigin, who had spent the night playing his drum, was fast asleep. 
Turtle swept by on both sides of him. And Wad, as always, caught many 
turtle. 

Day after day, Zigin stood in the sea. And every evening when he 
returned home, he saw a row of white bellies on the sand in front of 
Wad's place. Zigin never once brought back a single turtle, for every day, 
by the time the tide that brings turtle arrived, Zigin, exhausted from 
playing his drum at night, was asleep on his feet. 

One day, Zigin died while he was standing in the sea. He died of 
starvation. 

Wad continued to hunt daily and spear turtle. One afternoon when 
he was cutting up a turtle, he allowed the sea to wash the eggs high up 
the beach. "Wadan wibad. (Wad's [turtle] eggs.) This is my place," he 
said. 

Wad's turtle eggs turned to stones which lie on the beach just south 
of the school. They are still there, at Wadan Wibad. 

A ring tide swirls around Zigin when the tide is low — he never 
moved from the spot at which he stood in the water trying to prevent 
the westerly tide from carrying turtle to his elder brother, but turned 
to stone and became a rock on the bed of the sea. He has not been for- 
gotten. To any man who does not perform a fair share of work the 
people of Badu say: "You are just like Zigin — a very lazy fellow." 
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Mau and Matang, warrior brothers 



Long ago there were two warrior brothers of Boigu, Mau and 
Matang. Mau was the elder brother. They fought for the love of fighting, 
and very often for no other reason. 

One day they received a message from their friend Mau of Arudaru, 
which is on the Papuan mainland just across from Boigu. Mau bade them 
come quickly for yams and taro, which would otherwise be eaten by pigs. 

Mau and Matang made ready to go to Arudaru. 

Their sister wove the sails for their canoes. At mid-afternoon, just 
as she had completed them, she noticed a big stain of blood on one 
mat. She hurried to her brothers to tell them about it and so try to 
prevent them from setting out on their voyage. 

Mau and Matang would not heed the warning sign, and they set 
off with their wives and children. They reached Daudai and spent the 
first night at Kudin. During the night Mau's canoe drifted away. The 
brothers sent the crew to search for it, and they came upon it at Zunal, 
the sandbank of markai (spirits of the dead). 

As they drew close, they saw the ghost of Mau appear in front of 
the canoe. In its hand was a dugong spear decorated with cassowary 
feathers. The ghost went through the motions of spearing a dugong, 
then placed the spear in the canoe and vanished. 

Next they saw Matang's ghost pick up the spear from the canoe, 
just as Mau's had done. It too made as if to spear a dugong. Then it 
replaced the spear in the canoe and faded from sight. 

On reaching the canoe, the crew members found the spear in it. 

On their return to Kudin they told Mau and Matang what had 
happened. The brothers refused also to heed this warning. They ordered 
the party to set out for Arudaru, which they reached after a day's walk. 

The head man of Arudaru, whose name also was Mau, greeted them, 
with his own people and many others, gave them food, and said that 
he would give them the yams and taro the following day. With that the 
Boigu people slept. 

In the morning they woke to a deserted village. Only Mau of 
Arudaru remained. He gave them breakfast and then presented Mau 
and Matang with a small bunch of green bananas : it was a declaration 
of war. 

Despite the friendship between Mau of Arudaru and the brothers 
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Mau and Matang, the brothers had lightly killed kinsmen and friends 
of his, and the first duty of Mau of Arudaru was to avenge them. The 
invitation to come across for yams and taro had been part of a considered 
plan. 

For days past fighting men from the neighbouring villages had been 
gathering at Arudaru. There had been endless talking until the whole 
plan had ripened. 

With rage in their hearts, Mau and Matang herded their party 
together and set out on the return journey. 

Mau of Arudaru had hidden his fighting men in two rows in the 
long grass so as to form two rows of unseen men. He allowed the brothers 
to lead their people back until they were halfway through the lines of 
fighting men. Then he gave the signal to attack. 

The Boigu people were trapped. The women and children and the 
crew members fled. Mau bade his brother break the first spear thrown at 
him. He himself with his bow warded off the first spear that was hurled 
at him, splitting the end and throwing it backwards between his legs, 
thus giving himself good luck in battle. 




Matang warded off the first spear received by him, but did not 
break it as Mau had commanded. 

Before long Matang was struck in the ankle by an arrow with a 
poisoned tip. "I have been bitten by a snake," he cried, and fell dead. 

Mau continued to fight and kept backing towards his brother's 
body until he stood astride it. He fought until nearly all his assailants 
lay dead. The rest would have fled, but Mau signalled to them to put 
an end to him, so that he might join his brother. And this they did. 

Mau and Matang did not have their heads cut off as would have 
been done were they ordinary men. Their courage and skill in battle 
were honoured by their opponents. They sat the brothers against two 
trees. They tied their bodies to the tree-trunks, facing them south 
towards Boigu. On their heads they placed the warrior's head-dress 
of black cassowary feathers and eagles' wings, so that when the wind 
blew from the south the eagles' wings were fanned backward and when 
it dropped, they fell forward. 

The little foothill 

Once upon a time, a little foothill named Dauan lived beside 
Meiai, a very high mountain in Daudai, somewhere to the north-east of 
Saibai. 

Dauan always felt very lonely because the clouds hid Meiai's face 
from her, so one day she ran down to the sea and set out along the 
coast to find a new home for herself. For many days she travelled towards 
the west until she reached a spot opposite the island of Saibai. 

"I am sure Saibai would like to have me for her companion," 
thought Dauan. "She has no neighbours. Why, she must be as lonely as 
I." And with that, she crossed the water. 

"Saibai," said Dauan, "may I stay with you and be your close 
friend?" 

"You may," said Saibai. 

So Dauan chose a site at the edge of Saibai's home reef at Danakuik. 
Saibai was not at all pleased. 

"If you stay there my people will have nowhere to go fishing or 
looking for crabs," she said. "You cannot settle at Danakuik. You will 
have to go somewhere else." 

The little foothill moved on towards the western point of Saibai, 
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to Gebarau Wak. Again she asked: "Saibai, may I stay here?" 

"Oh no," replied Saibai, "that would never do. My canoes anchor 
at Gebarau Wak, and so do the canoes that bring visitors to my people. 
When my reef is dry, Gebarau Wak is the only close anchorage I have 
for them. You must find another place." 

Dauan moved on round the western point of Saibai until she came 
to lama Wak. 

"Saibai, please let me stay at lama Wak," she begged. 

"I cannot allow you to do so," said Saibai, "because my canoes go 
there to hunt and fish." 

Then Dauan knew that there was no place at Saibai for her, for she 
had already looked east and seen the reefs that lay scattered in that 
direction. 

"Saibai," said Dauan, "you do not want me to be your close friend, 
so I shall leave you. Do you see where big waves break to the west of 
you? That is where I shall make my home." 

"And," she continued, "I promise you this: When your canoes 
come to visit me I shall move away from you and call up rough sea for 
the passage between us. When my canoes visit you, however, I shall 
come close to you and give them a fair wind to make their crossing swift 
and smooth." 

Whereupon the little foothill moved out to the west and settled at 
the spot where she has remained to this day. 

How the sea became salt 

Island children love to play with the fallen flowers and pods of the 
kind of mangrove which they call biu. They pretend that these playthings 
are people — or dogai, or animals — whatever they fancy — and tell 
stories about them. Like this traditional tale : 

Long ago at Saibai when the water in the sea was fresh and sweet 
to drink, a single mangrove, Biu, grew all by herself outside and beyond 
the mangroves that ringed the island. 

One morning a pod growing at the very top of Biu fell to the mud 
beneath and broke the shell of Gitalai the crab, who had made her home 
at that spot. 

"Igari! Igari! Igaril (Alas! Alas! Alas!)" cried Gitalai. "Biu, you 
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have broken my back and caused me great pain. I shall ask Akul to 
punish you." 

"Akul!" she called. "Come and cut Biu!" 

Akul, the shell-fish, came at once and began to cut Biu with her 
shell. 

"Igarif Igari! Igari!" cried Biu. "Fire, come and burn Akul!" 
Fire came and began to burn Akul. 

"Igari! Igari! Igari!" cried Akul. "Water, come and quench Fire!" 
Water came and began to quench Fire. 

"Igari! Igari! Igari!" cried Fire. "Guzuguz, come and drink 
Water!" 

And Guzuguz, the jelly-fish, came and began to drink Water. 

Guzuguz drank till the reef lay bare. Then she drank all the water 
in the pools where the crabs had their homes; she drank all the water 
in the holes made by fish; she drank and she licked till the reef was as 
dry as a bone. 

Kimus, a man who had gone out on the reef to fish that day, came 
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upon Guzuguz before long. He drove his spear-point into the swollen, 
stranded jelly-fish. 

"Bu-bu-bu-bu," gushed the water from Guzuguz. "Bu-bu-bu-bu," 
bubbled the water as it flowed from Guzuguz out over the reef. 

That afternoon men arrived at Saibai from across the deep blue 
sea to the south to hunt turtle. When they caught one, they pulled it 
aboard their canoe and cut the flesh from the shell. Then they removed 
the turtle's gall-bladder and threw it into the sea, where its bitter fluid 
mingled with the sweet fresh water that covered the reef. 

Ever since the sea has been salt. 



Mibu and the coconut 

A long time ago Mibu, who had a sore on his foot, left his home in 
Daudai and came to Saibai to live. When he arrived the village was 
deserted; he saw footprints on the ground, and fronds which had been 
cut from coconut palms, but every house was empty. 

Mibu was very hungry after his long journey, so he searched for 
food. There was nothing to be had, however, but some coconuts at the 
top of a very tall palm. He could not reach them from the ground because 
they were too far up, and he could not climb up to get them because 
of the sore on his foot. Mibu tried to coax one to come down to him. 

"Come down, coconut," he called to it. 

The coconut did not stir. 

"Coconut, good coconut, come down," he called. 
The coconut showed no sign at all of having heard him. 
"You are very sweet," Mibu cajoled it, "come to me." 
But the coconut was not deceived by his flattery. "If I do you will 
eat me," it said. 

Mibu now looked round for a very long stick to knock it down, and 
before long found a three-pronged fish-spear which had been left behind 
by one of the men. With this he could reach the coconut. Thrusting 
hard, he pierced its shell with the pointed prongs of the spear, and 
pulled the coconut down from the palm. 

And that is the reason why every coconut bears the thrust-marks 
of the three-pronged fish-spear — they were put there, in the first 
instance, by Mibu, a man who came from Daudai and made his home 
in Saibai Village. 
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The turtle and the tortoise 



A tortoise whose home was the Saibai swamp was suffering badly 
from heat. 

Kaki (the north-west wind) had brought little rain that year, and 
the water in the swamp had quickly dried up. So although she walked 
from one end of Saibai to the other — from island to island in the 
swamp, over glistening white saltpans and sun-baked red clay, through 
tall, dead reeds and grass — nowhere did she find a pool in which to 
soak her poor, hot body. 

At last she reached the place where the swamp is kept separate from 
the sea by a very narrow strip of land. Parched by then, she was climbing 
up on to it at the same time as a turtle came to the surface of the sea 
to breathe, not far out from the shore. "Come here, turtle!" she called, 
"I have something to say to you." 

The turtle swam in, and the tortoise walked towards her. They 
met on the beach. "Turtle," said the tortoise, "will you change places 
with me? Will you live in the swamp so that I may live in the sea?" 




"Would I have any friends in the swamp?" asked the turtle. 

"Oh yes," the other told her, "there are prawns and crabs and tor- 
toises in the swamp — you would have plenty of friends. I badly want 
to live in the sea," she continued, "but I may not leave the swamp until 
I find someone to take my place there : the number of living creatures 
in the swamp must always remain the same. You will like the swamp, 
I promise you. Only think of all the new friends you will have." 

So the turtle agreed to change places with the tortoise and crossed 
the narrow strip of land to the swamp, and the tortoise walked out into 
the sea. 

Within a short time the turtle was in agony, her head and her back 
and her flippers bone dry in the dusty swamp. Before long she was dead. 

For a while the tortoise drifted along on top of the sea, cool and 
refreshed. Presently, when she felt hungry, she reached for the bottom 
of the water with her feet, intending to search there for food. She found, 
however, that she was out of her depth. There was nothing for her to 
eat on the surface of the water, so eventually she starved to death. 

The pet crocodile 

Long ago, say the people at Saibai who claim descent from a sacred 
ancestor crocodile, there were eleven children — one boy and ten girls — who 
used to go for rides on a crocodile's back. That each child always sat at the 
same spot accounts for the names given to those parts of all crocodiles 
ever since. These names are the names by which the children are identified 
in this story. Furthermore, these names, which are the property of the 
crocodile clan at Saibai, are still preserved by giving them to children born 
to clan members. 

Not far from the mouth of the Oriomo River on the Papuan main- 
land, there was once a small village consisting of three families which 
had the crocodile for their totem. 

In this village there were eleven children who, whenever the parents 
went to their gardens, were left at home in the care of a very old man. 
He was the oldest man in the village, and he never let the children out 
of his sight, neither the boy, Gaizu, nor the ten girls, Sabui, Kuikuit, 
Kuta-dan, Nataru kubi, Patait, Nubeza, Za-nubeza, Adata, Ulaita, and 
Mopata. 
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One day Gaizu's father went hunting for pigs and kangaroos and 
as he followed the river upstream came upon a crocodile egg. 

Now when a single egg is laid by a crocodile it is a very special 
egg: it is like a man's first-born son, the son dearest to his heart. Indeed, 
the same words are used to describe both this egg and the favourite male 
child: each is "the crocodile's egg which must be carefully watched". 

Gaizu's father took the egg back to the village, built a pen on the 
muddy side of the river bank, and put the egg inside it. When the egg 
hatched, he gave the baby crocodile to his son for a pet. 

Gaizu and the girls loved the little crocodile and played with it 
every day. They called it Aka (granny) because it was as dear to them 
as their own grandmother. 

The idea of letting Aka out of her pen did not occur to them until 
she grew big and strong. Then, one day, the thought flashed into their 
heads that Aka could take them for a ride on her back, and after that 
they could hardly wait for the day when their parents next went to 
their gardens and left them at home with the old man. And when that 
happened, no sooner were the parents out of sight than the children ran 
to Aka and coaxed her from her pen. "Aka," they said, "take us for a 
ride in the river." 



Gaizu sat in front at Aka's nostrils. Behind him, in order, sat the 
girls : Sabui, Kuikuit, Kuta-dan, Nataru kubi, and Patait on her head ; 
Nubeza and Za-nubeza on her back; and Adata and Ulaita and Mopata 
on her tail. In their hands they held leafy branches of plants which 
grew close to their village, and as Aka took them downstream with the 
current, they sang with joy. 

Aka went no further than the mouth of the river, waited there until 
the tide turned, and then swam back with it. 

When the parents came home in the evening, Aka was in her pen ; 
and since neither the children nor the old man breathed a word about 
the ride on Aka's back, the parents had not the slightest idea what had 
happened during their absence from the village that day. 

Aka took them for many rides to the mouth of the river. Every time 
the parents left them at home with the old man, the children ran to 
her pen, let her out, hopped on her back, and in no time at all were 
on their way down the river. The parents did not learn what their 
children had been up to until it was too late to put a stop to it. 

A day came when Aka swam beyond the mouth of the river to the 
open sea, where she fed for a while on floating seaweed and grass before 
going back inside the river and taking the children home. 

Gaizu was very cross with Aka for her behaviour that day. After 
she was penned, he said: "Aka, open your mouth!" Aka opened her 
jaws wide, and Gaizu put his hands inside them and removed the sea- 
weed and grass that she had eaten. "Look at what you ate!" he said, 
holding the mess close to her eyes, and with that, threw it full in her 
face. The old man thought to himself: "That crocodile will become 
bad-tempered." 

From that time, Aka always swam beyond the mouth of the river 
when she took the children for a ride. And Gaizu always removed the 
seaweed and grass that she ate in the sea as soon as she was back in her 
pen. 

The old man was very worried, and rightly so. For Aka, at first 
merely resentful of Gaizu's treatment of her, finally became angry and, 
the next time she had all the children on her back, swam straight to the 
open sea and allowed her body to sink in the water. 

"Aka! Aka!" cried the children, "why are you sinking? We're 
getting wet!" 

Aka ignored the children. Besides, she was busy sending a message 
to all the crocodiles and sharks in the sea. Not until she had finished 
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doing that did she come up to the top of the water, and then she began 
to swim — on and on, further and further from the mouth of the river. 
Late in the afternoon she swam past the island, Daru. "Aka," whimpered 
the children, "take us home." Aka took no notice of them. 

Back at the village, the old man had climbed to the top of the 
tallest mangrove tree, the better to keep his eye on the children. He could 
see what was happening, and he said to himself: "That's the last we'll 
see of them." 

East of the island called Bobo, Gaizu saw flurries of foam ahead. 
"Aka! There's a reef!" he warned. But Gaizu was mistaken. 

When Aka sent her message to all the crocodiles and sharks in the 
sea, she told them to go to a certain place and wait at it until she arrived. 
What Gaizu saw was water churned by the creatures that had gathered 
at Aka's bidding. When Aka reached them she turned over with a 
splash so great that it was seen by the old man at the top of his tree. 
The children fell into the water and were eaten by Aka's friends. 

That evening, the old man told the parents the whole story. When 
they heard it they turned their faces towards Bobo and wept. 

The crocodile, Aka, the children's pet, never returned to the village. 

Yelub and his dog 

Yelub of Palga had no wife. He lived all by himself in the village. 
Every day he went fishing and hunting, but he never shared the food 
he brought home. He gave nothing to the other people and to his dog 
threw only bones. 

Now the dog knew very little about Yelub, for when it woke in the 
morning Yelub was already gone — to wherever it was he went — and 
he did not return until late afternoon. When he came back — from 
wherever it was he had been to — he cooked a meal and ate it, threw 
some bones to his dog, and then slept. 

One afternoon as the dog lay waiting for its master to return, it 
spoke its thoughts out loud: "Yelub, all day long you go from place to 
place to eat food. You begin to eat when the sun comes up; you are still 
eating when the sun goes down. You eat fish and meat from dawn until 
dark, yet all you give me is bones." It did not know that it had been 
overheard by its master who had returned earlier than usual from hunt- 
ing. 
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Yelub coughed, to let the dog know he was back, and then went to 
it. "Dogs are like men," Yelub said to his dog. "Dogs and men should 
eat the same food." 

He said the same thing to the people of Palga. "Feed your dogs 
well," he told them. "They think like us and feel like us. It has been 
our custom to eat meat and throw the bones to our dogs. That is wrong. 
We should share the meat with them, for, truly, dogs are like men." 

The spoilt child 

Amagi had a little son. He was her only child. She loved him dearly 
and denied him nothing — whatever he asked her to do she did; whatever 
he wanted she gave him. 

Now the child was inordinately fond of wild plums (wongai, as 
most people call them today), not small ones, but big, choice fruit which 
are not easy to find. So when the wongai hung red and ripe from the 
trees, Amagi used to search for the kind that her son preferred. One 
day, however, she saw no big wongai, and she brought him small fruit 
instead. 

"Mother," said the boy, "I do not want these wongai. They are far 
too small. I want big wongai." 

"My son," replied Amagi, "I saw no big wongai. These are the 
best I could find." 

"Go and look for big wongai/' her son ordered, and, when she 
would not because she knew there were none to be had, he burst into 
tears. 

At the time the two were seated on the ground in the shade of a 
wongai tree. Suddenly the boy saw what he craved — right at the top of 
the tree beneath which they sat was a big, sweet wongai. "Look, mother! 
That's what I want. Get that wongai for me!" he cried. 

The child wept and stormed for so long that, in the end, the mother 
looked around until she found a long stick. With this in her hand, she 
climbed up the tree as far as she dared and then swung it at the fruit 
that her son demanded. The wongai flew away and fell into the sea. 

"Get it for me," said the boy, who had not seen what had happened 
to the wongai. 

Amagi reasoned with her child. "My son," she told him, "it fell far 
out in the sea and burst." 
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"I want that wongai. I want it. I want it. Get it!" raged the boy. 
Amagi walked down to the sea and began to swim out. 
Her son stopped crying — he was worried about his mother. Now 
he called: "Mother! Mother! Come back!" 

Amagi paid no heed to him. Presently she began to sing: 

Amagi floats on top of the water. 

Amagi drifts away with the sea. 
"Come back! Come back, mother! Come back!" her son entreated 

her. 

But Amagi took no notice of him. Instead, she swam further and 
further out, past the spot at which the wongai had burst and then fallen 
into the sea as stones, on and on, until she was swept away by the 
tide. 

"Don't climb coconut palms!" 

Parents have always to be telling young children not to climb coconut 
palms. "You'll fall and hurt yourselves," they warn them again and again. 
And still young children are as likely as not to climb and help themselves to 
coconuts whenever they feel hungry. Their parents become angry with worry 
and try to frighten them with this story : 

Once there was a man who had had nothing to eat all day — no 
fish, no crab, no yam, no bananas, no turtle, no dugong, nothing. He 
was very hungry indeed. So he hurried to a coconut palm and, before he 
began to climb it, decided to take a shell and a pointed stick with him 
so that he could eat coconut the moment he reached the top. 

In his haste, however, he forgot the stick. There he was, at the top of 
the palm, coconuts within reach, shell in hand to scrape out the meat, 
but no pointed stick to open them. "I'll leave my shell up here while 
I fetch the stick," he said and, with that, began to slide down the trunk. 

"Don't you come any further," called the stick. "I'll jab you if you 

do." 

The man was very frightened. He thought he had better climb back. 
"Besides," he reasoned, "I can strip off the husk with my teeth." He 
looked up and began to climb. 

"Don't come back up here," called the shell. "I'll cut you all over 
if you do." 
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The man could not go up. He could not go down. He had to stay 
where he was, glued to the trunk of the coconut palm. In the end he 
died of hunger and turned into an ants' nest. 

" You've seen ants' nests on the trunks of coconut palms, haven't you," 
parents say to their children. "That's what will happen to you if you go 
climbing for coconuts. Halfway up you'll decide you're too frightened to 
go any higher. Then you'll look at the ground and be afraid to come down. 
You'll starve to death up there and become an ants' nest." 



Some Island names and words 



A 

Ab (ahb). This young man afterwards became a fish. 
Adata (ah'dah-tah). 
Aka (ah'kah). 

akul (ah'kool). An edible bivalve shell-fish found in mangrove swamps. 
Formerly the half-shells were used for cutting and scraping. They 
are still used for scraping vegetable matter. 

Amagi (ah'mah-ge). Amagi and her son lived at the eastern end of 
Saibai. 

Arudaru (ah'rob-dah-roo). 
Atwer (aht-werr 1 ). 
Aukam (ow'kahm). 

Aurid (ow'red). A coral cay in Central Torres Strait. Captain CM. 
Lewis, commander of His Majesty's Colonial Schooner Isabella, 
visited this island in July 1836 during an organized search for 
survivors of the Charles Eaton, a vessel which had been wrecked 
in Torres Strait two years before. He named it Skull Island, because 
he saw there a hut which contained many human skulls, some of 
them European. No one lives at Aurid today. Its people deserted 
it many years ago. 

B 

Badu (bah 1 dob). One of the large islands in West Torres Strait. It is 
rugged and hilly. William Bligh charted it and named it Mulgrave 
Island in 1792. It has a population of 650. 

Bakar (bah'karr). 

biu (be '6b). 

Bobo (bo'bo). A low island off the mouth of the Oriomo River, which 
is in Papua, west of the Fly River. W. Bampton and M. B. Alt, 
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commanders of the English merchant ships Hormuzeer and Chester- 
field, saw it and named it Bristow Island in 1793. Bobo is Papuan 
territory. 

Boigu (boi'gob). A long, mangrove-fringed, swampy island in West 
Torres Strait within sight of the Papuan mainland. Bampton and 
Alt named it Talbot Island in 1793. It has been part of the State 
of Queensland since the Queensland Coast Islands Act of 1879. It 
has a population of 320. 

Bugan Kula (bob'gahn kob'lah). Kula, rock, boulder. 

Bulbul (bdbl'bdol). A mangrove area on the northern side of the island 
of Mua, West Torres Strait. 

Burugud (bob 'rob-good). 

D 

Danakuik (dah'nah-kwek). A fishing spot off the northern coast of the 
island of Saibai, close to Saibai Village. 

Daru (dah'rdb). A mangrove-fringed island off the mouth of the 
Oriomo River. It is an important administrative centre for western 
districts of Papua. 

Dauan (dow'ahn). A small, hilly island in West Torres Strait, roughly 
triangular in shape, about 5! miles from the Papuan coast and 2\ 
miles west of Saibai. Bligh named the highest hill on this island 
Mount Cornwallis in 1792. It has a population of 130. 

Dauar (dow-arr'). A small volcanic island near Mer in East Torres 
Strait. It has two hills, one higher than the other. They are the 
remains of the crater. According to myth, however, the hills were 
woven by two sisters — the elder sister spent longer at her work 
than the younger, so hers is the higher hill. No one lives on Dauar 
today. 

Daudai (dow'di). Daudai means mainland. The people of Torres Strait 
are Islanders. Their world, as they knew it in former times, was 
an island world bounded in the north and in the south by mainlands. 
Thus, to Torres Strait Islanders, the island of New Guinea was 
"the northern mainland", and the island continent of Australia, 
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"the southern mainland". They had no idea of the extent of these 
mainlands, their contacts with each being limited: in the north, 
to the islands in the Fly River delta and the coastal region of West 
Papua, and in the south, to the northern part of Cape York Penin- 
sula. However, when Torres Strait Islanders speak of Daudai, they 
refer to "the northern mainland", New Guinea. 

dogai (daw'gi). A supernatural being of West Torres Strait. Female, 
sharp-featured and long-eared, she used one ear to sleep on and 
the other as a cover for her body. She was always looking out for 
a man to grab as a husband. She appears to have been sub-human 
in intelligence, but cunning and shrewd, and, very often, downright 
wicked. Good dogai were few and far-between. The dogai language 
was a gibberish of the Islanders' tongue. 

Dogail Malu (daw'gil man' 16b). Malu, deep, blue sea. 

E 

Erub (arr-obb 1 ). A rich volcanic island in East Torres Strait. Bligh 
charted it and named it Darnley Island in 1792. The London 
Missionary Society began its work in Torres Strait at this island. 
Missionaries led by S. McFarlane and A.W. Murray anchored there 
1 July 1 871. Torres Strait Islanders now celebrate the anniversary of 
this date with pageantry and feasting. Erub has a population of 300. 

G 

Gaibida (gl'be-dah). 
Gainau (gi'now). 
Gaizu (gi'zob). 

Gebar (ge'barr). A hilly island in West Torres Strait. Bligh named it 
The Brothers in 1792, but most people now call it Two Brothers 
Island. It is uninhabited today. 

Gebarau Wak (ge'barr-ow wahk). Wak, bay. 

Gebin Pad (ge'ben pahd). Pad, hill. 

Geigi (gage). 
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Gelam (ge'lahm). 

Gitalai (ge'tah-li). The name of a small island in West Torres Strait, 
which Bligh charted in 1792 and afterwards named Pole Island; 
a crab. The island is uninhabited. 

Giz (gez). 

Guzuguz (gob zoo-gobz). 

I 

lama (yah'mah). A small high island in the centre of Torres Strait. 
Bligh named it Turtle-backed Island in 1792. Today, however, it 
is usually called Yam Island. It has a population of 300. 

lama Wak (yah'mah wahk). Wak, bay. A small bay at the western 
end of the island of Saibai. 

igari (I'gah-re). A variation of iagar (yah'garr), alas. 

Iriamuris (i re-ahm-6b-res). 

J 

Jeiai (ja'I). 

K 

Kang (kahng). The blind brother of Tagai. See Tagai. 
Karum (karr'obm). 
Kaudab (kow'dahb). 
Kawai (kah'wi). 

Kazi Kusar (kah'ze koo-sarr'). Kazi, child. A tiny islet close to the 
island of Kusar, so called because it is like the "child" of Kusar. 

Kimus (ke'moos). A deadly arrow tipped with cassowary claw. Kimus 
is personified in the story, "How the Sea Became Salt". 

Kuaka (kwah'kah). 

Kudin (koo'den). 
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Kuduluk (koo dob-look). The Islanders call this bird "cuckoo" when 
they speak English. They say it is small and brown, like the Torres 
Strait pigeon in shape, but not so big. It builds its own nest. 

Kui (koo'e). 

Kuikuit (kwe'kwet). 

kuki (kdo'ke). 

Kusa Kap (kdb'sah kahp). 

Kusar (koo-sarr 1 ). An uninhabited mangrove island close to the Papuan 
coast. 

Kuta-dan (koo'tah-dahn 1 ). 

M 

Mabuiag (mah'bob-e-ahg). A small rugged island in West Torres Strait. 
Bligh named it Jervis Island in 1792. It has a population of 230. 

markai (marr'ki). Ghost, spirit of the dead. (For the sake of simplicity 
markai has been utilized for both singular and plural. Markail is 
the correct plural form.) 

Masig (mah'seg). The largest coral cay in Central Torres Strait. In 
1792 Bligh named this island and three others close by Yorke 
Islands. Today Masig is called Yorke Island and each of the others 
has its own individual name. It has a population of 160. 

Masingara (mah'se-ngarr-ah). 

Matang (mah'tahng). 

Mau (mow). 

Mauar (mow'arr). A coral cay in Central Torres Strait. Bligh charted 
it and named it Rennel Island in 1792. Formerly it was inhabited, 
but no one lives there today. 

Mawat (mah waht). 1. In former times a coastal village on the Papuan 
mainland not far from the island of Daru. 2. Later a village at the 
mouth of the Binaturi River was given this name. 3. In the remote 
past a village on the southern coast of the island of Boigu, West 
Torres Strait. 
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Mebgor (meb-gorr 1 ). 
Meiai (ma'i). 

Mer (merr). A very beautiful, rich, volcanic island in East Torres 
Strait. Captain Edward Edwards of His Majesty's Frigate Pandora, 
on his return from Tahiti where it had been his duty to arrest 
mutineers of the Bounty, saw Mer and the two neighbouring 
islands, Dauar and Waier, as he ran south trying to find an entrance 
to Torres Strait through the Great Barrier Reef in 1791. He named 
the three Murray Islands. The group name fell into disuse some 
long time ago, however. Mer became known as Murray Island and 
is so called by nearly everyone, even by those who belong to it. It 
has a population of 500. 

Mibu (me'bo~b). 

Monan (mo-nahn 1 ). This young man became a lizard. 
Mopata (mo'pah-tah). 

Mua (mob 'ah). One of the larger islands of West Torres Strait. Bligh 
wrote in his journal in 1792 that it "was a very high island with 
a rather peaked mountain". He named it Banks Island after his 
friend and patron, Sir Joseph Banks, and called the highest point 
Mount Augustus. In the past, the people of Mua were continually 
at war with the peoples of Badu and Mabuiag. Today there are few 
true Mua people left. There is, however, a village at the southern 
tip of the island called Kubin with a population of 150 (chiefly drawn 
from islands in south-west Torres Strait), and there is an Anglican 
Mission, St. Paul's, on the east coast with a population of 230 (in 
the main, descendants of South Sea Islanders who were brought to 
Queensland about a century ago to work on sugar plantations). 

N 

Nageg (nah'geg). 

Nagi (nah'ge). A high rocky island in West Torres Strait. Bligh saw it 
from the Bounty's open launch as he passed through Torres Strait 
in 1789. He named it Mount Ernest Island in 1792 when returning 
from his second mission to Tahiti for breadfruit plants for the 
West Indies. 
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naiger (ni'garr). 

Nataru kubi (nah'tah-rob kob'be). 

Ne (na). The horseshoe-shaped bay enclosed by the rock wall of the 
island, Waier. 

Nelgi (nel'ge). A small high island in West Torres Strait. Matthew 
Flinders named it Double Isle in 1802 during the voyage of the 
Investigator. It is an uninhabited island. 

Nubeza (ndb'be-zah). 

O 

Oriomo (6're-6-m6). 

P 

Palga (pahl'gah). Formerly a village in northern Mua. 
Panipan (pah'ne-pahn). 
Patait (pah-tit'). 

Peibri (pa'bre). A district of Mer (Murray Island). Sandstone patches 
there on the beach are said to be the sharks which became stranded 
when the little island of Peibri left its former home on the reef, 
Mebgor, and settled at the foot of Gelam hill for protection. 

Pisapu (pe-sah'pdb). 

Poiteriteri (pere'te-rre-te-rre). 

Poruma (pdo'rob-mah). A coral cay in Central Torres Strait. Bligh 
probably saw it from a distance in 1792, but he did not name it. 
The earliest mention of this island appears to be in the Narrative 
of the Voyage of H. M.S. Rattlesnake, in which MacGillivray writes: 
"Next day (8 December 1849) we passed Cocoa-nut Island on our 
right. . ." Poruma (Coconut Island as its English name is now 
spelt) has a population of 120. 

Posipas (pei'se-pahs). 
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Sabui (sah'bdb-e). 
sager (sah'garr). 

Saibai (si'bi). A long, narrow, mangrove-fringed island close to the 
Papuan mainland. One of the larger islands of West Torres Strait, 
it is mainly swampland. Saibai remained uncharted until 1872, 
when Captain Moresby of His Majesty's Ship Basilisk plotted its 
position. It has a population of 280. 

Sasi (sah'se). A long, narrow, mangrove island. Bligh named it Long 
Island in 1792. It is uninhabited. 

Sauraz (sow'rahz). A rugged little island in West Torres Strait. Bligh 
named it Burke Island in 1792. It is uninhabited. 

sogi neur (saw'ge na-oorr'). Sogi, grass; neur, girl, girls. 

Surka (soorr'kah). The mound-building jungle fowl or "scrub-hen", 
Megapodius tumulus. Ubu's daughter may have been both bird and 
human. 



T 

Tagai (tah'gi). According to myth, the elder of two brothers. Kang, the 
younger brother, was blind. They and the crew of their canoe were 
zugubal (zo~b'gob-bahl), beings who looked like humans while they 
stayed in the island world of Torres Strait, but who were super- 
human in their strength and performance. 

Tagai and Kang, leaders of the zugubal, could increase their stature 
to giant proportions. They possessed powers which enabled them 
to summon thunder, lightning, wind, and rain to their aid, and 
they could control the moods of the sea. The zugubal eventually 
left Torres Strait and went up to the sky, where they became bright 
constellations. Ever afterwards they ushered in seasons, and caused 
rain, wind, tides, and calms. When they "dived into the sea" 
(disappeared from the night sky for a time), they splashed up water 
which fell as rain. They (in particular, Tagai) directed men in their 
gardening activities. They were guides for men at sea. Tagai's 
left hand is the Southern Cross. 

Teg (teg). 
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Ubu (6b 'bob). 

Ugar (ob'garr). A small, rich, volcanic island in East Torres Strait. 
Bligh charted it and named it Stephens Island in 1792. It has a 
population of 19. 

Ulaka (ob-H'tah). 

Usar (6b-sarr'). 

Uzu (ob'zob). 

W 

Wad (wahd). 

Wadan Wibad (wahd'ahn we'bahd). 

Waier (wi-arr 1 ). A small volcanic island near Mer and Dauar in East 
Torres Strait. It is little more than a fissured wall of black rock 
enclosing a horseshoe-shaped bay. It supported a few people in 
the past, but no one lives there now. 

Walek (wah'lek). 

weres (we-res 1 ). 

Wid (wed). This young man became a fish, 
wongai (wo'ngi). 

Y 

Yelub (yell'oob). 

Z 

Za-nubeza (zah'-nob'be-zah). 
Zigin (ze'gen). 

Zirar (zi-rarr ). This young man became a lizard. 
Zogo (zo'go). 
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It is almost four hundred years since 
Torres, the Spaniard, sailed through the 
island-studded strait that bears his name. 
He was followed nearly two centuries 
later by Captain James Cook, the first 
man to tell the world of the strait's 
existence, for Torres and his country's 
rulers kept their knowledge to them- 
selves. Charting of the islands followed, 
and a few scientific expeditions to the 
area were made over the next hundred- 
odd years. A number of traditional tales 
were collected from the island people, 
but time spent in the area was 
limited and so was knowledge of the 
languages of Torres Strait. 

Although laws which have been passed 
since then, reserving the Torres Strait 
islands for their own native-bom 
peoples, have made it possible for the 



their past, nevertheless many things have 
contributed to a fading knowledge of the 
old traditional tales lack of a written 
language, increasing contact with the 
outside world, dispersal of many of the 
Islanders to mainland Australia-all were 
making it difficult for the old myths to 
survive. 

The work of collecting and preserving 
the myths and legends of the whole area, 
a task becoming ever more difficult with 
the passing of time, remained undone 
until 1970, when with the publication of 
Myths and Legends of Torres Strait 
Margaret Lawrie completed the mam- 
moth task, begun some years earlier at 
the request of the Islanders themselves, 
of preserving for posterity every tradi- 
tional tale that is remembered and told 
in Torres Strait today. 

Tales from Torres Strait, with illus- 



trations by Island artists, is a selection 
from the larger book, chosen by Mrs. 
Lawrie as of special interest to the 
young, and in the hope that for children 
everywhere it will help present an 
accurate picture of the culture of the 
Torres Strait Islanders, and for the Island 
children themselves that it will foster a 
pride in their own identity. 

ISBN 7022 0780 2. 
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